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It is a high privilege for an alumnus of the University to be 
called upon to deliver this course of lectures, associated, as they are, 
with the name of one whose ripe culture and many-sided experience 
have enabled him so consummately to fill the role of the unofficial 
ambassador of India. 

Casting about for an appropriate subject, it occurred to me 
that it might be helpful, especially at this juncture, to gather and to 
collate some of the political and economic ideas that have been 
evolved in the India of the past. As early as 1928 when I was 
honoured by the University of Mysore with an invitation to deliver 
a lecture on Federation — a conception which was then only slowly 
emerging into life in India — I discovered a great deal of important 
and interesting material in our Nitisastras and our Puranas bearing 
on political life and political forms commonly supposed to have 
originated and undoubtedly developed vigorously in Western lands. 
It struck me then that a careful study of our sources would be of 
assistance not only to the student and the philosopher but also to 
the man of affairs. After all, it is very true, in the words of the 
poet, that each age is a dream that is dying or one that is coming 
to birth. Is it not also manifest that the ideas and ideals of each 
country as they progress from age to age have and indeed ought 
to have something racy in them and that in politics as well as in 
literature and the arts, nothing that is not evolved from within and 
is not in harmony with inherited as well as individual traditions 
will be characteristic or essentially fit to live ? To-day, we are 
producing and putting to practical use new constitutions. New 
thoughts are thundering at our doors and while we shall do well, 
as throughout our history, ever to be tolerant and hospitable to 
fresh views, nevertheless, we must also be alive to the need for 
assimilating them with our own culture and we may as well 
imitate the wise gardener when, for improving the yield, he skU- 
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fully inserts a graft. It is with this object that I concluded that 
it is not a work of supererogation to bring together in short com- 
pass some of the multiform theories that have been adumbrated 
in our country during many centuries. A great French critic, 
Henri Taine, declared : Quand on vent comprendre un art, il 

faut regarder Vame du public auquel il s^adressait/^ Although this 
was said of art, it is equally true of a nation’s philosophy and 
politics that they are outward expressions of national culture and 
sentiment and they use the symbols best understood in the country 
of origin. They bespeak an acquaintance with national life and 
thought. Our political ideas are a function of our intellectual and 
civic life and it may not be out of place to remember that during 
many millennia we have had a succession of thinkers who, like the 
medieval Churchmen in Europe, were founders and partakers of 
what may accurately be called a University tradition and an 
educational system which in India as in Europe until recent times 
was based on and culminated in religious training but included also 
in its scope an attempt at universal research born of catholic 
sympathies and curiosities. 

The term Upanishad meant etymologically sitting near a person 
and is the exact synonym of the French Seance or Session. The 
Upanishads represent the outcome of sittings or gatherings which 
took place in the hermitages and forests. They not only profoundly 
influenced Indian thought and through China and Persia, 
all Asiatic thought, but filtered to Europe through Persia, 
Arabia and Asia Minor and left their impress on Thales and 
Pythagoras and the Gnostics and Neo-plat onists and through the 
Universities of the middle ages and through Machiavelli, Descartes, 
Spinoza and Schopenhauer have become part of most European 
culture. These latter have been the progenitors of much of our 
modem thought and much, in truth, of the recent speculations of 
Freud and Jung as to psycho-analysis recalls the processes of Yoga 
regimen. It must be recollected that the University of Nalanda, 
over two thousand years ago, as we know from recent researches 
and the curriculum of that University as outlined by Hiuen Tsang, 
was a real teaching institution with a wide outlook, although its 
function was primarily religious. It enabled the students, in the 
words of a recent writer, “ to form each other and it performed a 
most important function, namely, learning the great art of living 
and helping to form an intelligent society.” The comprehensiveness 
of the studies at Nalanda and Valabhi and Vikramasila as well as 
Kanchipura was not rivalled in the early Universities of the West, 
Paris, Bologna and Salerno. 
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Nalanda which flourished in the early years of the Christian 
era was visited by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang 
and it not only attracted learned men from different parts but the 
members of the University had even academic costumes as all the 
Pandits wore a red cap with pointed peak and long lappets. So 
universal was the appeal of these seats of learning that a Buddhist 
scholar from Kanchipura, Acharya Dingnaga, was, it may be 
remembered, thus referred to by Kalidasa in Meghasandesa : ^ 

i.e. avoiding the buffets of Dingnaga on the way.^’ The line has a 
double meaning and hints at the exploits of Dingnaga who was 
a contemporary and critic of Kalidasa and subjected him to attacks 
which provoked the great poet to sarcasm in the Dunciad style. 
Controversy was not in those days a gentle affair. This Dingnaga 
was also the father of medieval logic and he taught at this Uni- 
versity. The influence of such institutions and seats of learning 
was far wider than is generally supposed. In the history of the 
English people. Green proves that it was owing to the influence 
of the Crusades that a new fervour of study sprang up in Europe 
by the contact with the more civilised East attained by travellers 
who brought back science and philosophy from the schools of Bag- 
dad and Cordova into the early European seats of learning like 
Paris, Salerno and Bologna, which were the precursors of Oxford 
and Cambridge. These European Universities were therefore in 
effect the products of the learning which extended from Central 
Asia to Spain and had celebrated nuclei in Samarkand and 
Bokhara, Fez and Cordova. In Southern India, Kanchipura as 
the home of Sanskritic learning and Madura as the seat and centre 
of Tamilian culture also exercised a profound influence on world 
thought. It is in such abodes of culture as well as in the realistic 
university of actual life and in the courts of discerning monarchs 
that Nitisastras like those of Chanakya and Kamandaka and Sukra 
were produced. The tradition therefore of political discussion and 
speculation has been longstanding and widespread. 

The lineage of ideas is indeed a marvellous thing to contem- 
plate and in a most suggestive lecture delivered at the Calcutta 
University Institute by one who was an active politician of Ceylon 
as well as a profound scholar and man of religion. Sir P. Rama- 
nathan, it was pointed out that in the Harsha Charita of Bana 


1. Meghasandesa, I, 14. 
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occurs a passage relating to a royal visit paid in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. to a Forest University. As the king approached the 
institution he left his suite behind and proceeded on foot attended 
by a few of his vassals. While still at a distance the king perceived 
a large number of Buddhists from various provinces, perched in 
pillows, seated on rocks, dwelling in bowers of creepers, lying in 
thickets or in the shadow of branches, or squatting on the roots of 
trees — devotees dead to all passions, Jains in white robes, mendi- 
cants, ascetics, followers of Kapila, Lokayatikas (materialists) , 
followers of Kanada (of the Atomic School), followers of 
Upanishads, students of legal institutions, students of the 
Puranas, adepts in sacrifices, adepts in grammar, followers of 
Pancharatra and others besides, all diligently following their own 
tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them, 
expounding etymologies and disputing, discussing and explaining 
most points Can there be a more thought-provoking and sug- 
gestive description of a true University with no exclusions and only 
preferences ? 

It has been our good fortune to be brought into touch with 
the currents of Western thoughts and speculation and we have 
been under their influence for nearly a century in our Universities. 
Owing to our natural anxiety to utilise the new opportunities 
which have come to us, we have perhaps overlooked, if we have 
not disdained, our past traditions and history. There is a great 
danger of our not securing the full benefit of the newer culture for 
lack of proper assimilation. Should it not be our aim to build on 
the foundations of our own accumulated lore and inherited stock 
of capacities and temperament, a stately and enduring structure 
with the full aid of Western learning and science and thus to deve- 
lop our own soul ? Especially is this process called for in the 
study and practice of politics, an art and a science more intimate- 
ly connected with national aptitudes and national outlook than al- 
most any other. What is in the bone cannot be eliminated and, as 
pointed out recently by a discerning thinker, the author of the 
‘‘ Dangerous Sea one realises with a shock the cyclic character 
of life and of ideas. The French proverb plus ca change plus 
c^est la meme the more it changes, the more essentially same it 
remains ” is not a mere piece of blase cynicism. The whole history 
of the French Revolution, its rise and fall, and the dictatorship 
which followed it, as the author of the ‘‘ Dangerous Sea ” 


2. Harshacharita, Fuhrer’s Edition, p. 316. 
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indicates, constitute really a transplanted chapter of Roman 
history. The Fascists, the Spartacists and the Nazi revolution of 
our own times have also had their prototypes in the past. The 
curious student may also discover analogies between certain deve- 
lopments of communism at the present moment and similar pheno- 
mena which are observed by the compilers of the Puranas, not to 
mention incidents in the history of the later Roman Empire and 
the Middle Ages. It was in these so-called dark ages that there 
arose the idea of a League of Nations fulfilling the functions which 
were part of the programme of the Holy Roman Empire and which 
were elaborated by medieval theorists both regal and private who 
strove to bring about an effective policing of the nations. No nation 
building its future political habitation can afford to ignore its past 
racial culture or the lessons of its history. My endeavour, there- 
fore, has been to try and to find out how far in the various depart- 
ments of political and socio-economic theory we can get guidance 
from our own heritage of speculation and action. In this task which 
naturally involves considerable labour, I am immeasurably in- 
debted to that well-known scholar of Travancore, Mahakavi Ul- 
loor S. Paramesvara Aiyar, who is largely responsible for enabling 
me to place these materials before the University, as also to my 
son C. R. Pattabhiraman . I was stimulated to perform this task 
after I read the scholarly analysis of the social and political life in 
the Vijayanagara Empire which we owe to the research of Dr. Sale- 
tore and, later, it became necessary for me to deal with one aspect 
of the subject in its practical application when I was endeavouring, 
as Head of the Administration of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore and for reasons connected with the formulation and 
carrying out of His Highness’ historic Temple Entry Proclamation, 
to discover the sources and methods of legislation in the old days. 
I then saw that the monarch who, in the Code of Manu, is described 
as embodying in himself the four ages, was understood by the medi- 
eval philosopher, Sukra, to be the maker of the age so that if 
customs, usages, and movements are not assimilated to the needs 
of the times the fault is said to lie in the king himself. Sukra avers 
that “ the king is the maker of the age as the promulgator of duties 
and sins. He is the cause of the setting on foot of the customs and 
usages and hence is the cause or maker of the times ”. The same 
principle of politics and social legislation was enunciated by 
Bhishma in the Santiparva thus : “ Whether it is the king that 
makes the age or the age that makes the king, is a question about 
which you should not entertain any doubt. The truth is that the 
king makes the age ” . As Dr. Saletore aptly observes in the book 



to which I have already alluded, national regeneration was re- 
garded by the great kings of the Vijayanagara dynasty as achiev- 
able only when the Ruler created the proper environment both 
political and cultural. It is evident that other Rulers of whom 
there are records in our sacred and secular literature from which 
we can construct a fairly coherent political philosophy have adopt- 
ed the same view — a view which may be made suitable to modern 
times and conditions. Beginning with the times prior to recorded 
history, we find as an indisputable fact that the evolution of what 
are termed Kerala Acharas is a conclusive proof of the flexibility 
of ancient law-givers and pristine laws. It is incontestable that 
there are laws, customs and observances prevalent among the Nam- 
putiris on the West coast which are not followed by the Brahmins 
of other parts of the present day, which furnish clear evidence that 
the Hindu Acharas or laws have been modified to suit special or 
local conditions. The form of marriage known as Sarvasvadanam 
which is not recognised by the Mitakshara, the adoption of a son 
in the Dvamushyayana form as the son of two fathers (the natural 
and the adopted) , the difference in the custom regarding the mar- 
riage of girls, the absence of any rigid insistence on the early 
marriage of women under penalty of forfeiture of caste — obvious- 
ly a later innovation in Hindu law forced on the people on account 
of foreign invasions and the insecurity of the times, the possibility 
of a woman remaining unmarried to the end of her days, the modi- 
fication of the rule that every male should marry within his own 
caste in order to lead a Grhastha life, the importance given in 
worship and ritual to Tantras as distinguished from the Mantras, — 
all these and many other differences in social usages, etiquette 
and practices, relating to daily life which taken together distin- 
guish the Acharas of Parasurama’s country indicate that there was 
no crystallisation of social or even religious law and practice and 
that there was abundant scope for changes to meet altered situa- 
tions and conditions. This policy was not confined to pre-historic 
ages but was followed even later, as was triumphantly demonstrat- 
ed by what is historically known regarding Ramanuja’s gospel 
and that of the Tenkalai saints by their adoption of Tamil as a 
concurrent sacred language with Sanskrit, their remodelling of 
the society of their days by virtue of a process of religious fusion 
and the consequent and inevitable unification of sects and com- 
munities. We notice attempts actively supported and fostered by 
the sacerdotal castes during the reign of the Vijayanagar kings 
for the purpose of bringing about State regulations enabling the 
Ruler to deal with problems of social growth and adaptation. It is 
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proved that the Brahmins of a prominent part of the Vijayanai 
Empire went to the extent of seeking the active assistance of i 
State for implementing an agreement which they themselves I 
made for the purpose of dealing with the pernicious dowry syste 
In 1424-25 we learn that a concordat was arrived at by repres( 
tatives of the Kannadika, Tamil, Telugu and Lata communit 
laying down that those who do not adopt kanyadana^ that is, th( 
who give away a girl after receiving gold and those who conck 
a marriage after giving gold, shall be punished by the king. T 
document bears the signature of the great men of all branches 
sacred studies in the kingdom.^ 

The author of the Sukraniti asserts that the Ruler has be 
made a servant of the people getting his revenue as remunerati( 
and that his sovereignty is for protection. It was from this point 
view that the great Krishnadeva Raya set before himself the diffic 
task of the protection of what he considered to be the Hin 
Dharma. The theories as to the division of responsibility as 1 
tween the king and the ministers and the limitation on the autl 
rity of the king were very elaborately developed by the two Madl 
vas that flourished in Vijayanagar. The theories and forms 
central government, the gubernatorial charges and the villa 
administration which were, at least in Southern India, charact( 
ised by a remarkable spirit of co-operation and displayed gn 
vigour in the local units were features that enabled the Vijaj 
nagar kings to consolidate and maintain their empire. But wl 
was most remarkable about these wise rulers and is most instru< 
ive to us at present was their attempt to bridge the gulf betwe 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans not only by promoting harmo 
between the royal houses professing these two religions but by t 
practice distinctly proclaimed and realistically developed by t 
Vijayanagar Emperors of enlisting Mahomedans in Hindu servi 
and fostering the interests of Islam in that great Hindu Empi] 
To such an extent did this harmony go that when Aliya Rama Re 
who flourished in the 16th century lost one of his sons, his wife 
stated to have adopted Sultan Ali Adil Shah as her son.^ Not on 
did the Hindu kings build mosques and entertain Muslims in the 
service but it is noticeable that the Vyasaraya Mutt received lar 
donations from Mahomedan Rulers. 


3. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Volume II, p. 11 

4. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Volume 
pp. 407-408, 
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The Chola kings Rajadhiraja II and Kulottunga I also defi- 
nitely laid down rules for the settlement of communal problems 
which then arose mainly with reference to marriages and on occa- 
sions when some of the so-called lower classes claimed equality 
with the higher classes as regards marriage, and certain honours 
and privileges.® On some of these occasions the Hindu kings even 
appointed mediators vested with exceptional powers and privi- 
leges to deal with socio-religious problems. 

According to our law-givers it is, in fact, not open to a king 
to take shelter under the plea that he is living in the Kali Yuga, 
the decadent age, and hence is unable to uphold the basic ideals 
based on righteousness. The Mahabharata explains, as has been 
indicated above, that it is the king that makes the age, and that 
the view that the age makes the king is incorrect.® 

Origin of Kingship 

There are certain passages in ancient Hindu Literature point- 
ing to a condition of society without a king. In the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, it is stated : The Devas and the Asuras were fighting . . . 

. . . The Asuras defeated the Devas The Devas said : 

‘ it is on account of our having no chief that the Asuras defeat us. 
Let us create a King ’ . All agreed ’’ The political evolution of 
Rgvedic India according to Radha Kumud Mookerji may be traced 
in the following ascending series of groups, viz ^ (1) the family 
(kula), (2) the village (grama), (3) the clan (vis), (4) the people 
(jana), and (5) the country (rashtra).® A family was composed 
of several members living under a common head. An aggregate 
of several families made up a village. Vis was a larger formation 


5. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Vol II, pp. 192- 
393. 

6. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 69 : 

^ ITT ^ II ” 

7. Aitareya Brahmana (Anandasrama Edition) , Book I, Chapter 3 : 

8. R. K. Mookerji’s Hindu Civilisation (1936), page 78. Mookerji is not 
sure who the Vis are. It seems to me that they are the bulk of the Aryans, 
excluding Brahmanas and Rajanyas, 
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implying settlement, while Jana was even a more comprehensive 
term, embracing as it did the entire population occupying a parti- 
cular area which subsequently converted it into a Rashtra or State. 
Society in those days had to keep itself in constant readiness for 
combat not only to quell external aggression but also internal dis- 
sension, and the origin of the Rajanya (Kshatriya) class has to 
be traced to this circumstance. The invocation of the blessings 
of unseen powers through an adept agency was a necessary inci- 
dent of that arrangement and this gave rise to the Brahmins as a 
distinct class. The bulk of the Aryan community not included 
in either of these categories were known as the vis or Vaisyas, 
while the exigencies of conquest led to the absorption of numerous 
non-Aryans into the Aryan fold, who eventually became Sudras. 

Later Theories 

The Mahabharata narrates the following story on the origin of 
kingship. In ancient days men were ruined in consequence of the 
prevalence of anarchy. They devoured one another as stronger 
fish devour the weaker ones in water. A few men then assembled 
together and agreed among themselves that the bombastic, the 
cruel, the voluptuous and the greedy among them should be re- 
nounced. That arrangement worked for some time. Seeing that 
it was also not satisfactory, they approached Brahma with a prayer 
to grant them a king. Brahma thereupon induced Manu to take up 
the kingship. The people agreed to pay certain taxes and prayed 
that in return the king should destroy their enemies to enable 
them to lead peaceful lives.^ Bhishma, who relates this incident to 


9. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 67 : 

TO I 

% I 



Yudhishthira gives a slightly different version of the same in a 
previous chapter. He therein says that in the Krtayuga there were 
no sovereignty, no king, no punishment and no punisher, and that 
all men used to protect one another actuated by a sense of righteous- 
ness. They, however, soon found that this work was too much for 
them and became gradually a prey to error (Moha) , greed 
(Lobha), desire (Kama) and lust (Raga). When such confu- 
sion set in and righteousness perished, men sought the help of 
Brahma who thereupon composed a stupendous treatise on the 
purusharthasy of which the works of Brhaspati, Sukra, etc., were 
but abridgments. The Devas then prayed for a king to rule over 
men and Vishnu created Virajas. Virajas, however, did not relish 
the kingship conferred on him, and Ananga, his great-grandson, 
became the first king of Bharatavarsha.^^ Both these stories show. 


sr3(f m irfiTcqf^ I 

q: li ” 

‘Matsyanyaya’ has been explained by many writers. 

Kamandaka says : 

^qrq; qq§^ ii ” 

Nitisara (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) II, 40. 
10. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 59: 

“ %q q ^rqrqtqrq q i 

q5ff; \\ 

qi^qqrqr^qqi?^ q^r qqiq q^q i 
^ q^gqi^ng^qq^qiq^ q^f ii 
m qqrq'q qqr#q: i 

q^«l: Igq I q qq[^ II <iv3 

qsriq^: qstq^q ?qq# m I ^q: i 
qqr ^^qr n 
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as also the passage cited from the Aitareya Brahmana, that the 
Aryans had no ruler in the olden days and that kingship with them 
was regarded as a comparatively late institution. There are cer- 
tain passages in the Vedas pointing to the king’s divine origin and 
this had become an accepted belief by the time Manu’s Dharma- 
sastra was composed. Manu states that when men were without 
a king and dispersed through fear in all directions the Lord created 
a king for the protection of all of them and that the essence of the 
Dikpalas was used for his creation.^^ 

King’s Divine Origin 

There is, however, no doubt that this was in reality a meta- 
phorical description of the paramountcy of the monarch designed 
to enforce obedience from the subject. In a striking passage Kau- 
talya says that the vulgar opponents of a king may be silenced by 
the argument that the duties of Indra (the rewarder) and Yama 
(the punisher) are blended in him and that whoever disregards 
him will be visited with divine punishment.^^ 

The Buddhistic Digha Nikaya also says that mankind was 
righteous at the beginning and that on sinfulness gradually creep- 
ing into human society men selected one who was the most hand- 
some, gracious and powerful among them and made him king. He 
was called Mahasammata because he was selected by the great.^^ 
From a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana it is seen that the Puro- 

11 Manu, Chapter VII: 

srg: ii 

wm ii 

II ” 

12. Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Trivandrum Edition, Vol. I, pages 63-64. 

“ 

TRR: I 3TJRJTr2RR ^5: ^f^| 

13. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lectures (1918), page 121. 
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hita took a promise from the king to the following effect at the 
time of the Mahabhisheka (great coronation) ceremony : “ Be- 
tween the night I am born and the night I die whatever good I 
might have done, my heaven, my life and my progeny, may I be 
deprived of, if I oppress you.”^^ The ritual of the Rajasuya sac- 
rifice described in the Satapatha Brahmana requires that the king 
should take the consent of the earth in the following words : 
“ Mother Prthvi, Injure me not, nor I thee The commentator 
interprets this passage as meaning that the king and the country 
must enter into friendly relations with each other like son and 
mother. Somadeva in his Nitivdkyamrta states that the king 
should recite a hymn every day* to the following effect : 

“ I am protecting this cow (earth) which bears the milk of the 
four oceans, whose calf is Dharma, whose tail is enterprise, whose 
hoofs are Varna and Asrama, whose ears are Kama and Artha, 
whose horns are diplomacy and valour, whose eyes are truth and 
purity, and whose face is law. I shall not be patient with any one 
who injures her.”^® 

Sukra who also propounds the theory of the divine origin of 
kings is careful to explain at the same time that they only resemble 
Indra and other Gods in the performance of certain functions.^'^ 


14. Aitareya Brahmana, Book VIII, Chap. 4 : 

“ ?T5fk5Tr^Sf ^ ^ ^ ^ 

15. Satapatha Brahmana, V, iv, 11-11. 

16. Nitivakyamrta ( Jainagranthamala edition) , Page 256 : 

m 

17. Sukranitisara, I, 73-77 : 

^ m ^ il 
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Some Limitations on Hereditary Sovereignty 

Although the early rulers were elected, kingship in course of 
time became hereditary. But some vestiges of popular control are 
still visible in epic and puranic literature. The story of Prthu, one 
of the greatest of the early kings of India, as narrated in Srimad- 
bhagavata and Mahabharata, is worthy of note in this connection. 
Vena, a descendant of Ananga referred to alredy, was invested with 
regal power by Bhrgu and other sages, according to Bhagavata, 
when there was no king to govern men, although their choice was 
contrary to the will of the people. Vena, who like Charles I of Eng- 
land was a firm believer in the divine right of kings, and an atheist 
to boot, began to oppress his subjects. The sages thought that 
Vena was preying on his people as a serpent fed with milk bites 
the person who nourishes it and told him : ‘‘ Righteousness is of 
supreme worth and compasses the welfare of the subjects. Do 
not suffer it to run to waste. If righteousness is lost, 
the kingdom and wealth of a king come to nought. The king who 
protects his people from thieves, etc., and gathers due tribute 
attains good fortune both in this world and the next.’’ Vena turned 
a deaf ear to their entreaties, whereupon he was slain by them and 
Prthu was created out of his arms.^® 


These functions may be summed up as follows : — (1) Levying taxes 
and fully protecting the subjects (Indra) ; establishing virtue and eradi- 
cating vice (Vayu) ; spreading Dharma and dispelling Adharma (Surya) ; 
impartial administration of justice (Yama); realisation of revenue for public 
protection (fire) ; expenditure of revenue for the good of the public 
(Varuna) ; procuring means for the delight of the people (Chandra); and 
security and increase of national wealth (Kubera). (Vide Dr. Balakrishna’s 
paper on the Evolution of the State in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, 
page 324). Sukra further proceeds to compare the king with a father (en- 
dowing virtue), mother (pardoning offences and nourishing), preceptor 
(teaching good lessons), brother (taking his share from the people’s wealth), 
friend (confidant), etc. 

18. Srimadbhagavata (Kumbakonam edition), IV, Chapt. 14: 
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Prthu, according to the Mahabharata, asked the sages what he 
was expected to do, and on those assembled advising him that he 
should fearlessly perform all righteous acts, he promised to do so 
and became king.^^ Other instances of the election of kings are also 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. Thus Kuru was elected on account 
of his virtue.^® Again Janamejaya, although he was only a child, 
was installed as king by the people, on the death of Parikshit.^^ 
Ordinarily the crown descended from father to the eldest son ; but 
if that son was a minor, if a younger son had to be preferred to an 
elder, if an heir-apparent had to be ordained, or if an interregnum 
had to be avoided by the appointment of a temporary ruler, the 
express consent of the people was imperative. The same was the 
case in the event of a king’s desire to abdicate. Thus Devapi, al- 
though he was the eldest son of Pralipa, was prevented by the 
people from succeeding him, as he was a leper, and Santanu had 
to be preferred by the father, much against his natural inclina- 


JlsiRfis ^ II 

TPr: I 

I 

In Harivamsa (V. 10) it is stated that the sages taunted Vena with the 
remark that he was acting contrary to the promise made by him at the time 
of his coronation. 

19. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 59: 

I Jim ii 

I ?iJT5ff : I 

20. Mahabharata, Adiparva, Chapter 94 : 

“ ^151^ sRi: ^ ^ I 

m star ii ” 

21. Mahabharata, Adiparva, Chapter 44 : 
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tions.22 Dasaratha proposed the anointment of Srirama as Yuva- 
raja after taking the people into his confidence and discussing 
the question with them in all its bearings.^^ Of nothing were 
our ancestors more afraid than anarchy and the consequent pre- 
valence of the law of the fish. This fear has been portrayed 
by Valmiki in his own matchless way in Chapter 67 of the Ayodhya- 
kanda. As soon as the sages came to know of Dasaratha’s death, 
they approached Vasishlha and requested him to elect a king forth- 
with. Vasishtha, however, thought that nothing could be lost by 
awaiting the arrival of Bharata from Kekaya and despatched swift- 
footed messengers for fetching him therefrom.^"^ Kautalya says 

22. Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Chapter 148: 

23. Ramayana (Kumbakonam edition) , Ayodhyakanda : 
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24. Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, Chapter 67 : 
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Sukranitisara contains the observation that like Indrani who is never a 
widow, subjects should never be without a king . 
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that when a king dies in the land of an enemy, the chief minister 
should instal his son if he is possessed of amiable qualities, and if 
such a son cannot be had, even a bad prince, princess or even a 
pregnant woman, and tell the other ministers : “ This is your 
pledge. Look to the father of this (boy) as well as to your own 
valour and descent ; this (boy) is merely a flag, and yourselves 
are the lords ; pray, how shall I act ? ”, and that if he does so the 
other ministers will surely accede to his wish.^^ When Dhrtarashtra 
eventually decided to settle down in the forest he took the consent 
of the people.^® 

Checks on Despotism 

Apart from these rights which include the tacit assent of the 
people even in cases of regular succession, there were several 
other ways in which the king’s possible leaning towards the exer- 
cise of unbridled authority was kept in check. In the first 
place, the right to oust an unrighteous king was emphasised al- 
though seldom exercised in practice in India. In the Anusasana 
Parva of the Mahabharata it is stated that a king who tells his 
people that he is their protector, but who does not or is unable to 
protect them, should be killed by his subjects in a body like a 


25. Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Vol. II, page 221 * 
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rabid dog In the Santiparva we come across a passage to the 
effect that a king who follows the advice of bad ministers and 
becomes a destroyer of righteousness deserves to be killed by 
his subjects with all his family.^^ The appellation ‘ Naradeva ’ , 
a God among men, applied only to virtuous kings. Sukra, in his 
Nitisara, has stated that, while a virtuous king is a part of the 
gods, a vicious king is a part of the devils.^^ Manu says that a king 
who does not afford protection but receives his tax will soon sink 
into hell and that he takes upon himself all the foulness of all his 
people.^® 


King and Subject 

The most common name used for a king in Sanskrit is Raj an. 
The Mahabharata says that seeing Prthu his subjects exclaimed 


27 Mahabharata, Anusasanaparva, Chapter 61 : 

28. Mahabharata, Santiparva, Chapter 92 : 
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“ we love him ** , and on account of their loving attachment he was 
called Rajan.^^ Kalidasa expresses the same idea in Raghuvamsa 
when he states that Raghu’s appellation of Raj an became possessed 
of meaning when he made himself lovable to his subjects.^^ If a 
king without doing violence to the dictates of righteousness does 
what is good to all his subjects he stands as firm as a rock and 
everybody thinks of him : ‘‘ He is mine Manu says that he 
should behave towards his subjects as a father to his children.34 
Kalidasa expands this idea in Raghuvamsa when he says that Dilipa 
was the real father of his people because he led them along the 
path of righteousness, protecting and feeding them.33 It is also 
stated in the Mahabharata that he is the best of kings in whose 
realm every subject moves fearlessly as a son in the house of his 
father.3® From the constant comparison instituted between the 


31. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 29 : 
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The idea is repeated in Santi, Chapter 59, with reference to the same 
king : 
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Kamandaka says that the king protects his people while the people cause 
him to thrive, and that the former is more important than the latter, since 



king and a father in ancient works, some scholars have come to 
the hasty and unwarranted conclusion that his position was that 
of a benevolent despot. This is by no means correct. The actual 
conception was that the king should live for his subjects and not 
for himself. It is stated in the Markandeyapurana that the prince 
was entitled to enjoy himself only up to the moment when the 
sacred abhisheka water fell on his head.^"^ How the king should 
conduct himself thereafter is well explained in the Mahabharata 
by the observation that just as a mother who, even not caring for 
the objects which she likes best, seeks the well-being of her child 
alone, so the king should sacrifice what he loves best for securing 
the well-being of his subjects.^® The same idea is repeated in the 
Agnipurana.^® In the Mahabharata it is stated that everywhere 
all the people from Brahmans to swains were more attached to 
Yudhishthira than to their own parents.^® Kautalya says : “ In the 
happiness of his subjects lies the king’s happiness, in their welfare 
his welfare ; whatever pleases himself he shall not consider as 


if the former were to disappear, the latter even if it existed would be an 
evil : 
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good, but whatever pleases his subjects he shall consider as good.”^^ 
In a touching scene in the Asramavasaparva of the Mahabharata, 
Dhrtarashtra on the eve of his departure for the forest informs the 
people assembled as follows. “ I make over to you this 
Yudhishthira as a pledge ; I entrust you also as a pledge to 
Yudhishthira.’’ Elsewhere in the same work it is stated that the 
king is the best body of his subjects and the subjects the best body 
of their king.'^^ The eternal duty of the king is to make his sub- 
jects happy.'^^ If he performs the duty of protecting his subjects 
well no other penance or sacrifice is needed for him.^^ Manu says 
that a king who protects his subjects righteously and punishes the 


41. Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Vol. I, page 97 : 
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wicked duly offers sacrifices at which lakhs are given as fees.^^ 
Kautalya expresses the same idea when he says : “ The religious 
vow of a king is his readiness for action ; the discharge of duties 
is the performance of his sacrifice ; and equal treatment of all is his 
offer of fee and ablution at consecration.'^'^ Somadeva also points 
out that the sacrifice to be performed by a king is the protection 
of his subjects and not the killing of animals (which is incidental 
to ordinary sacrifices) 


Protection 

Paripalanam ” or all-round protection is an expression 
embracing a very wide meaning. It is not merely the 
preservation of law and order. It is the administration of the State 
in such a degree of perfection as to enable the king and every one 
of his subjects to pursue undisturbed the paths of Dharma, Artha 
and Kama. The king himself is to be the exemplar of his subjects, 
since whatever Dharma is respected by him will be respected 
everywhere and since the subjects will generally like to move only 
along the path trodden by him.^^ Righteousness should therefore 


46. Manu, VIH : 
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be first practised by him before he enforces it on his subjects. The 
king, according to the Mahabharata, was created in order that 
righteousness might emanate from him, and that if he was devoid 
of it, he should be called a Vrshala.^® One becomes a king for 
advancing the cause of Dharma and not for acting capriciously. 
All creatures depend on Dharma, and Dharma depends on the 
king. He is therefore the true king who maintains Dharma.^^ The 
question what is Dharma has been clearly answered in Chapter 109 
of Santiparva. Dharma is what is conducive to the advancement 
of everybody, what prevents injury to everybody, and what is 
capable of upholding everybody. It need not be precisely what is 
stated in the Vedas, because everything has not been ordained in 

them.^2 
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Administration 

From the earliest days of which we have any record, it seems 
obvious that the Indian village organization was always powerful 
and generally self-governing ; and, like the City States of Greece 
and of medieval Italy, these villages in India had often their own 
military equipment and officers. At the same time, it is equally 
clear that, just as obtained till recently under the Soviet Constitu- 
tion and is easily discernible under cover of the authoritarian 
constitutions of Italy and Germany, an oligarchy or aristocracy 
under different forms, seemed always to force itself to the front in 
ancient and medieval India. This is not surprising for even in the 
highly individualistic polity of the United States of America the 
aristocracy of v/ealth and of commerce takes the place of the aristo- 
cracy of birth and military prowess in Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
Thus, even in the case of the many republics whose names and 
achievements are set out in the Vedic chronicles under the names 
of Vratas, Ganas and so forth, there was observable this system of 
elder statesmen and noblemen. 

In certain places we find mention not only of ministers or 
Amatyas and Sachivas, but ministers are sometimes even called 
Rajakartarah in the Buddhistic texts as having been vested with 
power to elect a new king. The Mahabharata mentions in the 
Santiparva a list of 54 members, of a variety of Legislative Council, 
selected on a caste basis, in which there was less representation 
of the Brahmins and the warrior castes than that of the commercial 
men ; four Brahmins, eighteen Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, 
three Sudras and eight ministers composed the body. The net result 
was that the warrior classes and the commercial classes if they did 
or could combine had the legislative authority and it is noticeable 
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that those at the top and the bottom of the social ladder namely 
the Brahmins and the Sudras had very small representation. In 
actual fact we learn that the warriors and traders served as a 
mutual counterpoise. The Executive Council or the inner council 
consisted of eight Amatyas whose functions and portfolios are des- 
cribed in the Ayodhyakanda of the Ramayana and the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata. 

When we pass away from the earliest times, monarchy became 
more and more civil in character and was neither based on the 
patriarchal theory nor on military primacy. Whatever the effect 
of such a teaching was and however little the teaching was followed 
in ancient times (or in the modern days of disarmament confer- 
ences), we find to our astonishment that Brhaspati has laid down 
that a king should, as far as possible, refrain from war for annexing 
territories. Moreover, consultation of popular opinion was a live 
feature of the post-Vedic kingship. At the time of the coronation, 
subjects were consulted as well as feudatory chiefs and princes.^^ 
Kingship therefore partook in those days the nature of a quasi- 
constitutional monarchy. In the south of India, we have a fairly 
complete account of administration by the kings in the Chola days 
and they, like their contemporaries in the north, ruled through an 
elaborate secretariat organisation with eight heads of de- 
partments ; but the main feature of governments in the 
south was the very healthy development and organisation 
of village assemblies which were the nuclei of governmental 
activity. These assemblies had both consultative and exe- 
cutive functions and were in charge of temples and chari- 
ties, collected the taxes, managed the tanks and were in 
charge even of currency operations. They worked through com- 
mittees which were of an elective character and it is remarkable 
that not only do their rules lay down knowledge of business and 
honesty as requisite for membership but they also insist on pro- 
perty qualification and emphasise that the relatives of dishonest 
officers were to be disqualified from membership. These “ Nadus 
were aggregated in Kottams and Mandalams which became 
provinces in the Chola empire. 

That bureaucracy throughout the ages develops along similar 
lines is evident from the elaborate rules as to privilege leave con- 


53. Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 1, 45 : 
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t^ned in the Sukranitisara and as to pensions and compassionate 
allowances in the case of premature death of officers. Indian 
diplomacy, it may be added, did not overlook cypher writing and 
codes and largely used espionage as described elaborately by 
Kautalya. 


Taxation 

Sukra says that tax is the price for protection paid by the 
subjects to the king who is only their servant, though he appears 
to be their lord.^^ The king has to openly admit this position when 
he addresses his army on the eve of a battle, as may be seen from 
an observation of Kautalya when he says : “I am a paid servant 
like yourselves ; this country is to be enjoyed by me together with 
you ; you have to strike the enemy specified by me.’^^^ Markandeya- 
purana also contains a passage to the effect that the tax received 
by a king is the salary drawn by him for protecting his subjects.^® 
Manu says that the king derives not only one-sixth of the tax in 
grain but also of the righteousness and unrighteousness of his 
subjects.5^ 

In order that the subjects might pursue their occupations 
peacefully and earn a sufficient competence for pursuing 
the other two Purusharthas included in Trivarga, it was 
imperative that the tax imposed on them should not be heavy. In 
the Mahabharata it is observed : “ A king should milk his kingdom 
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like a bee collecting honey from trees. He should act like the cow- 
herd who takes milk from a cow without injuring her udder and 
without starving the calf. He should, like the leech, take in the 
blood mildly. He should treat his subjects like a tigress carrying 
her cubs, touching them with her teeth but never biting them. He 
should behave like a mouse which although it has sharp and pointed 
teeth nibbles at the feet of sleeping animals in such a manner as 
to keep them unaware of it.” Again it is laid down that the tax 
should vary according to the capacity of the tax-payer. No tax 
should be levied without determining the outturn and the amount 
of labour needed for production, because no one can be expected 
to work without incentive. 

Some Duties of the King 

The Kachchit Sargas of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
contain numerous suggestive allusions to the duties of kings. Thus 
in the Mahabharata, Narada asks Yudhishthira whether agricul- 
turists were being kept away, whether all men were not being 
allowed to approach the king without fear as if he were their father 
and mother, whether the cultivators were not contented, whether 
for purposes of irrigation large tanks filled with water were not 
being maintained at convenient distances, whether loans of seed- 
grain were not being advanced to agriculturists, whether officers 
in charge of the municipal and military departments, as also those 
of trade, agriculture and justice, were not working in unison, and 
whether villages were not being converted into towns and hamlets 
into villages.®® 
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Kautalya mentions Utsavas and Samajas as popular institu- 
tions to be encouraged by the king.®® 

Danda or Punishment 

The protection of subjects necessarily involves, as a cor- 
relative, the punishment of the wicked. There were very few 
cases of theft in ancient India. That is due to the fact that thieves 
were brought to book and the stolen property recovered promptly. 
Otherwise the king had to make good the value of that property 
from the State coffers. Even so late a writer as Vijnanesvara 
emphasised this duty.®^ 

Ibn Battuta, the well-known Muhammadan traveller, referring 
to the conditions prevailing in Kerala in the second quarter of the 
14th century, writes : “ On this road which, as we have said, ex- 
tends for a two months’ march, there is not a foot of ground but 
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is cultivated. ... I have never seen a safer road than this, for 
they put to death anyone who steals a single nut, and if any fruit 
falls no one picks it up but the owner. Indeed we sometimes met 
infidels during the night on this road, and when they saw us they 
stood aside to let us pass. ... In the Mulaybar (Malabar) lands, 
there are twelve infidel sultans ; some of them strong with armies 
numbering fifty thousand men and others weak with armies of 
three thousand. Yet there is no discord whatever between them, 
and the strong does not desire to seize the possessions of the weak. 
At the boundary of the territories of each Ruler there is a wooden 
gateway on which is engraved the name of the ruler whose terri- 
tories begin at that point. This is called the “ Gate of Security 
of such and such a prince.” 

A king should neither be too lenient nor too severe, but ad- 
minister such punishment as may be deemed fit and proper. 
Kautalya says : “ Whosoever imposes severe punishment becomes 
repulsive to the people while he who imposes mild punishment 
becomes contemptible. But whoever imposes punishment as 
deserved will be respected.”®^ In the Mahabharata it is stated : 

‘‘ Although the most impregnable fortress of a king is the love of his 
subjects and it is therefore essential that he should be merciful, if 
he is always forgiving, the lowest of men may guide him as a 
mahout an elephant. Nor should he be ferocious. He should be 
like the vernal sun, neither too hot nor too cold.” 

This aphorism is very like what a medieval monarch demanded 
of a king, namely that he should not be too salty lest he be spit out 
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nor too sweet lest he be swallowed. Markandeyapurana says 
that the Kshatriyas take up arms in order that the oppressed may 
not weep or wail.®® This part of the subject may well be concluded 
with the following amusing observation made in the Mahabharata, 
viz., “ These six persons should be abandoned like a leaky boat on 
the sea, viz., a teacher who does not teach, a priest who does not 
study the scriptures, a king who does not afford protection, a wife 
who utters disagreeable words, a cowherd who wishes to live in a 
village and a barber who desires to live in a forest.” ®® 

King and Ministers 

The activities of the State covered a very wide range. As 
observed by Dr. Beni Prasad : “ While there was much 

which had been fashioned by other associations and on which 
the State could only set its imprimatur, the seal of its force, there 
was much else which it essayed to perform by means of its own 
resources. From time to time it elected to propagate Dharma, to 
inculcate and enforce morality, to maintain or improve the social 
order, to encourage learning, education and art, to subsidise vari- 
ous academies, to regulate industry and commerce, to foster 
agriculture, to relieve the distress from famine and other calami- 
ties, to establish hospitals, rest houses, charity halls, etc. All this 
it essayed to do in addition to its primary functions of defence, 
order and justice.”®^ The seven constituent elements of the State 
were (i) the king (Svami), (ii) the ministers (Amatyas), (iii) 
allies (Suhrat) , (iv) treasure (Kosa) , (v) territory (Rashtra) , 
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(vi) fortress (Durga) and army (Bala).®® The ministers form an 
important and indispensable part of this constitution. The Maha- 
bharata says that it is impossible for a king to look after all his 
duties and that hence he should devolve his duties on his 
ministers.®® Kautalya also points out : Sovereignty is possible only 
with assistance. A single wheel can never move. Hence a king 
should employ ministers and hear their opinion.’’ Kautalya 
draws a distinction between Amatyas (Officers) and Mantrins 
(Councillors). Manu says that the king may appoint seven or 
eight ministers who are learned in the sciences, heroes skilled in 
the use of arms, descended from noble families and well-tried. It is 
impossible for one man to discharge even an easy duty singly and 
much less the duties relating to kingship. The king should there- 


68. Manu varies the list slightly and substitutes capital (pura) for fort- 
ress, but really there is no difference, since what he means is a town enclosed 
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fore hold deliberations with his ministers, ascertain each minister’s 
opinion separately as also their conjoint opinion and then decide 
upon the course that may be the best. He should also appoint as 
many other officers as may be needed for the due transaction of 
business and see that they are honest, wise, firm, etc.’^^ Numerous 
other qualifications for ministers are enumerated in the Maha- 
bharata and the Agnipurana."^^ The Mahabharata says that a king 
who is angry at the advice tendered by a well-wisher, merely 
because his views are not to his taste, and who does not follow the 
conduct of the wise, deviates from the duty of a Kshatriya.'^^ 
Kautalya states that a cabinet of ministers may consist of as many 
members as the needs of a kingdom call for, that they should start 
what is not begun, complete what is commenced, improve upon 
what has been accomplished, and enforce strict obedience to orders. 
He further observes that one thousand sages form Indra’s cabinet 
of ministers and hence he is called Sahasraksha although he has 
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only two eyes.^^ Somadeva insists on ministers giving correct 
advice to kings although for the time being such advice may be 
distasteful to them. His commentator quotes a Smrtikara, 
Bhaguri, who is of the opinion that the minister who represents 
what ought to be done as untruth and what ought not to be done 
as truth is his enemy, though he puts on a minister’s appearance. 
He asks : “ When a child refuses to drink milk, are not slaps given 
on its cheek ? ” The king should not have one or even two 
ministers ; three should be the lowest number of members of his 
cabinet.'^® At the same time he should himself look into matters 
affecting his subjects.’^’^ Somadeva advises the king not to act 
against the advice of his ministers.'^® He should not create a situa- 
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tion in which the country would rise against him, because, of all 
dangers to which he is liable, prakrtikopa or the anger of ministers, 
servants, etc., is the most formidable."^^ He should, says the Maha- 
bharata, employ each of his officers in such work as he is fit to 
perform and act in unison with them, as the string of a musical 
instrument with its respective notes.®® 

Feudalism 

Even in the Vedic days there were gradations among the 
kings importing some kind of paramountcy or a feudal 
integration. The expressions Virat, Sarvabhauma and Samrat 
occurring in the Rgveda indicate this. But even more significant 
than these gradations or hierarchies is the mention of Svarat who, 
after having renounced the glories of conquest, was concentrated 
on peace and the consultation of peaceful activities. This thesis 
has been developed with great acumen by Mr. S. V. Venkatesvara 
in his Indian Culture through the Ages where he cites a passage : 

Ayam Indro raja ; ayam Indrodhirajah ; asau Indrah svarat . 

The expressions Panchajanah ” and ‘‘ Saptajanah that occur 
in the Vedas are now taken to signify a combination of federation 
of peoples either monarchical or quasi-republican in character. 

One of the most remarkable features apparent in the indigenous 
systems of administration was the recognition of the rights of 
conquered kings. After annexation it is laid down that local rights 
and usages should be respected. Samudragupta always openly 
proclaimed that whenever he conquered any territory, the de- 
feated king was, after submission, restored to his place and power. 
Raghuvamsa, in fact, says that the king of Kalinga, who was 
defeated by Raghu, only lost his wealth but not his country .®2 
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The conception of a super-state or Empire loomed large even 
in Vedic times. According to the Gopatha Brahmana, one became 
a Rajan by performing the Rajasuya, Samrat the Vajapeya, Svarat 
the Asvamedha, Virat the Purushamedha, and Sarvarat the Sarva- 
medha sacrifice.®^ The ideal to be followed by Rajanyas as 
described in the Aitareya Brahmana is to win all victories, find all 
worlds, attain superiority (Sreshthata) pre-eminence (Pratishtha) 
and supremacy (Paramata) over all kings, achieve overlordship 
(Samrajya), paramount rule (Bhaujya), undivided rule (Sva- 
rajya), sovereignty (Vairajya), supreme authority (Paramesh- 
thya), kingship (Rajya), great kingship (Maharajya), and 
suzerainty (Adhipatya) encompassing all, and to be the ruler of 
all territory (Sarvabhauma), the sole single ruler (Ekarat) of the 
earth up to the limits of the ocean.^^ Sukra describes Samantas 
as those who derive a revenue of one to three lakhs of rupees, 
Mandalikas four to ten lakhs, Rajans ten to twenty lakhs, Maha- 
rajas twenty-one to fifty lakhs, Svarats fifty-one to one hundred 
lakhs, Samrats one to ten crores, Virats eleven to fifty crores and 
Sarvabhaumas above fifty-one crores.®^ Several rulers sometimes 
selected the most powerful among them as overlord and became 
subordinates to him, as when Sisupala became the commander-in- 
chief of the forces of Jarasandha, and Dantavakra and others be- 
came his vassals.®® Sometimes new kingdoms were created for the 
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sake of royal favourites as when Karna was made the king of Anga 
by Suyodhana.®^ During Digvijaya all that the conquering hero 
desired was that his suzerainty should be respected and there was 
no other kind of subjugation. There were also other grounds than 
valour on which a king was accepted as a suzerain of many. The 
Mahabharata says that the king Yauvanasvi became a Samrat by 
the remission of taxes, Bhagiratha by giving protection, Kartavirya 
by his austere life, Bharata by victory and Marutta by advancing 
the prosperity of his subjects, and that Srikrishna advised Yudhish- 
thira that he should aim at Samrajya from not one, but all those 
points of view.®^ Sisupala himself went to Indraprastha to attend 
the Rajasuya of Yudhishthira not because he was really conquered 
by the Panda vas, but because he thought that Yudhishthira deserved 
that honour by reason of his righteousness.®^ The duties of a 
dependent king are thus enumerated in the Arthasastra : “ He 
should behave like a servant to his master by serving the protector’s 
occasional needs. Forts and other defensive works, celebration of 
marriages in his household, installation of the heir-apparent, pur- 
chase of horses, capture of elephants, construction of covert places 
for battle, marching against enemies and holding sports — all these 
he should undertake only with the permission of his protector . . 

On all occasions of worshipping God and offering prayers, 

he should cause the people to pray for the long life of his protec - 
tor.”»« 
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Federation 

This feudalism was more or less of the federal type. The 
Mandala was a circle of States, generally twelve in number, some 
of which had not full sovereign powers. In this connection some 
observations made by Dr. Beni Prasad as a result of his close 
study of ancient Hindu States are worthy of quotation. He says : 
‘‘ The State in ancient India was not unitary in the strict sense of 
the term. It was saturated through and through with the principles 
of what for convenience may be called federalism and feudalism. 

They are only meant to imply that as a general rule, a 

Hindu kingdom comprised a number of feudatories who enjoyed 
varying degree of autonomy, that they might have themselves sub- 
feudatories of a similar status under them and so to the third, 
fourth or fifth degree. A big empire was partly a series of alli- 
ances, partly a series of relationships of suzerainty and vassalage 
and partly an area of directly administered territory. The high- 
sounding ‘ Digvijayas ’ could only lead to such a result on a large 
or small scale. The tie which held an empire together was not 
very strong. Under every regime, suzerain or feudal, the village 

was the ultimate unit of society Finally there were a 

number of associations and corporations, religious, economic and 
social, which enjoyed a fair degree of autonomy. Sovereignty de 
facto was diffused among all these organisations and influences 
which supported them.”^^ 

Of the republican organisations, it is necessary only to men- 
tion the Sakyas of Kapilavastu whose leader was elected by the 
people and who was delegated with powers of administration. In 
Panini several republics are mentioned amongst whom, as pointed 
out by Mr. Venkatesvara, there was even a separation of powers, 
the judiciary from the military and executive as amongst the Lich- 
chavis, for instance, who flourished in the Vajra country with their 
capital at Vaisali. 

About the time of Megasthenes who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, there were many republics in India, two of 
which attracted the special notice of the Greeks — the Audeyas and 
the Ambashthas — and the Brahmins themselves seem to have 
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founded a republic of their own as observed by Appollonios of 
Tyana. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji points out : “ The administration 
of the Mauryan empire was possible because it did not cherish the 
ambition of setting up a centralised government consciously legis- 
lating for and controlling the life of every part of that vast whole, 
but aimed only at an elastic system of federalism or corporation 
in which were incorporated along with the central government at 
the metropolis, as parts of the same system, the indigenous local 
administrations. The essence of this imperial system was thus a 
recognition of local autonomy at the expense of the authority of 
the central government, which was physically unfit to assert itself 
except by its enforced affiliation to the pre-existing system of local 
Government..”^- There are also passages in the ancient texts lead- 
ing to the inference that our ancestors were not for the wholesale 
destruction of alien nations. Kamandaka says that peace may be 
concluded by Aryan kings even with non-Aryan because by such 
alliance an Arya can never become a non-Arya even in times of 
calamity.^^ 

Non-monarchical States 

Hitherto we have been speaking of monarchical States. There 
were also certain States m ancient India which were non-monar- 
chical. Sangha, according to Panini, was the designation given to 
a combination of people organised for a specific purpose.®^ From 
one of Katy ay ana’s Vartikas it is seen that there were monarchical 
and non-monarchical States in his time"'^^ (3rd century B.C.). 
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Kautalya speaks of two classes of corporations, Kshatriyasrenis 
who lived by agriculture, trade and arms, and Rajasabdopajivins. 
While the Kambojas and the Saurashtras came under the former 
category, the Lichchhivikas, Vrajikas, Mallakas, Madras, Kukuras, 
Kurus, Panchalas, etc., fell under the latter class.®® The Andha- 
kas and the Vrishnis, to which latter corporation Srikrishna be- 
longed, also came under the latter category. From a Buddhistic 
work, Avadanasataka (C. 100 B.C.), quoted by D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, it is seen that some States in Madhyadesa were ruled by kings 
and others by Ganas.®”^ Gana was the technical name ordinarily 
given to a political sangha. A Gana was drawn from various Raja- 
kulas and the heads of these Rajakulas formed the Gana.®® The 
real power of the Ganas was nevertheless vested in the Ganamukh- 
yas who were the chiefs of the Gana, composed of two, three or 
five members, according to Brhaspati, who were both able and 
willing to look after the welfare of the whole community.®^ The 
Lichchavis referred to already formed a confederation of Ganas. 
They were in power from the seventh to the fourth century B.C. 
They recognised no distinction as between them and each of them 
was in a position to feel that he was a king.^®® In the days of Gau- 
tama Buddha they were noted for their high national character. 
As stated in the Mahabharata, however, it was essential for the 
success of such States that there should be no internal dissensions 
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among the Ganamukhyas.^®^ Kautalya also emphasises the need 
for internal harmony and for vigilance against foes who may sow 
seeds of discord among them.^^^ In course of time the Ganas be- 
came an easy prey to Ekaraja invaders on account of such dis- 
cords. Sukra is positive that Ekaraja rule alone is beneficial to 
society, and that if a king has several sons, the eldest among them 
should succeed to the throne, provided that he is not deaf, dumb 
or blind, a leper or a eunuch, in which case his younger brother or 
brother’s son may become ruler. A kingdom should on no account 
be partitioned.^®^ 

It is an agreeable feature of ancient India that the fissiparous 
tendencies which, later on, manifested themselves in the form of 
personal jealousy amongst the rulers, racial and communal jealou- 
sies amongst the people and religious dissensions subsequent to 
the stream of foreign conquests, were singularly rare in the earlier 
days. At the same time, from the Vedas we learn that the Samiti 
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was an active political body sometimes enjoying royal patronage 
and not unoften full of discussion and controversy. There are 
prayers invoking the assistance of the unseen powers for conduct- 
ing the deliberations with wisdom and helping to the formulation 
of unanimous resolutions ; and the Atharva Veda, in fact, con- 
tains special charms and spells to secure unanimity. It is perhaps 
a pity that those charms and spells are neither invoked nor effica- 
cious at the present moment. The Samiti then and the smaller 
Sabha which was a kind of quasi-executive body as well as the 
various Parishats which were attended by women as well as men 
and were gathered together for the purpose of sport or educational, 
social or religious purposes and the Sadas which was entirely reli- 
gious in character, were all symptomatic of the active social life 
of those days. In addition, of course, there were professional and 
caste guilds and what almost takes one’s breath away is the exist- 
ence of an assembly of ladies who are described in the Taittiriya 
Samhita of having discussed women’s problems and women’s rights 
and obligations in those days. 

In the days of the epics, it is obvious that there were city cor- 
porations, merchant guilds and Sanghas. There were popular 
leaders who were evidently as articulate as the leaders of to-day 
who were called principal men in 

Gramas and Ghoshas. 

Both in the Buddhist and post-Buddhist times, city life and 
village life were very vigorous and there was developed even a 
theory of progressive scaled taxation by way of a tax on surpluses 
or by way of analogy to the present supertax. By the time of Kau- 
talya, all these systems became highly evolved, the king leading a 
very strenuous and active life and elaborate regulations 
being promulgated down with regard to the ministry and 
the various departments of the State, the Central Govern- 
ment alone having eighteen departments or Tirthas, and 
rules being laid down for survey and settlement as well 
as remissions of revenue as we find in the time of Asoka 
as well as periodical tours and inspections to keep in touch with 
local Governments. 


Village Life 

The village was the unit of ancient Hindu society, since agri- 
culture was the main occupation followed by the people. The deser- 
tion of villages in favour of town life was viewed with dis- 
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favour by Smrtikaras. “ Let him avoid going into towns says 
Apastamba, while Baudhayana says : “ It is impossible for one to 
attain salvation who lives in a town covered with dust While 
towns were enclosed by high walls, villages had no such artificial 
encolsure. Rules have been laid down by Kautalya for the forma- 
tion of new villages. He states : “ Either by inducing foreigners 
to immigrate or by causing thickly populated centres of his own 
kingdom to send forth the excess population, the king may cons- 
truct villages either on new sites or on old ruins. Villages con- 
sisting each of not less than a hundred families and of not more 
than five hundred families of agriculturists, mainly of the Sudra 
caste, with boundaries extending as far as a krosa (2,250 yards) 
or two and capable of protecting each other, shall be formed.”^®® 
R. K. Mookerji correctly remarks : “ India presents the rare and 
remarkable phenomenon of the State and the society co-existing 
apart from, and in some degree of independence of, each other as 
distinct and separate units or entities, as independent centres of 
national, popular and collective life and activity.”^^^ 

Guilds 

Guilds of various kinds were formed. Puga was an associa- 
tion of men of different castes who, having no fixed means of live- 
lihood, united themselves for the pursuit of wealth and pleasure, 
while Vrata was an association of such men living by bodily labour 
or violence. Sreni was an assembly of persons following a com- 
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mon craft or trading in a common commodity.^®® Arts and crafts 
were generally the occupation of Sudras. Each craft had its own 
separate centre in the village. Merchant guilds were a later 
growth than craft guilds. Each guild had its own economic, admi- 
nistrative, social and municipal functions to perform. Elaborate 
rules guided the procedure relating to election and conduct of 
business. As regards apprenticeship, Narada, the Smrtikara, says 
that if a young man wishes to be initiated into his craft he should 
go with the sanction -of his relatives to a master-craftsman and live 
with him, the duration of the apprentice course being fixed before- 
hand, that the latter should teach him in his own house, feed him 
and treat him like his own son, and that even if his instruction is 
completed before the stipulated period the apprentice should con- 
tinue to live in the master’s house and leave him only at the end 
of that period after paying remuneration.^^^ Gautama states that 
the special laws of countries, castes and families which are not 
opposed to the sacred texts have also legal authority, and that 
cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans are 
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authorised to lay down laws for their respective guilds.^^® The 
king was bound to obey these laws and give his decisions in accord- 
ance with them.^i^ H0 also obliged to see that the members 
of the guilds themselves did not break these laws.^^^ In the Maha- 
bharata the Kekaya king asks the demon why he should possess 
him when he has obeyed all special and local customs.^^^ The 
State at the same time was competent to interfere when the guilds 
formed combinations prejudicial to corporate life, armed them- 
selves without sufficient cause, quarrelled with one another, took 
steps which implied hostility to the king, wasted public money, 
etc.^^^ New guilds could not be established without the sanction 
of the State, and even changes in the constitution of existing 
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guilds required the sanction of the king.^^® The village assemblies 
were also invested with certain municipal functions, as already 
stated. These functions are stated by Brhaspati to be the mainte- 
nance and improvement of public halls, water-sheds, temples, tanks 
and gardens, poor relief and alleviation of distress in times of 
scarcity Thus the purposes for which such corporations were 
brought into existence embraced a wide variety of useful public 
activity. 

I have now completed a rapid and necessarily imperfect survey 
of some of the political ideas and theories that were evolved and 
obtained currency at various periods of Indian history. To sum- 
marise, they point to a continued tradition of a strong central 
government where the king was a real factor to be counted with 
and not a roi fai ne ant. His authority and powers were however 
exercised after constant consultation with a ministry and through 
heads of departments whose jurisdiction was extensive and who, 
under wise kings, were always encouraged to speak their minds. 
Kingship was mainly hereditary but often elective. The pulse of 
the public was felt not only through the espionage system of those 
days but also by means of assemblies which, especially in the 
south of India, flourished in great abundance and with muck 
vigour. Provincial or rather local autonomy was, however, the 
main feature of Hindu India and the essence of Government lay 
in the formation and functioning of village groups, taxing them- 
selves, expending their revenues on works of public utility and 
governing themselves. Political speculation was active and the 
theory of a compact with the king, the idea that taxation is the 
return for good administration and protection, the formulation of 
the need for a cabinet system of Government with Dharma or 
vox populi as the ultimate sanction — ^these were some of the cons- 
picuous features of Indian polity. The resort to popular opinion 
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was in the nature of a referendum as in Switzerland, a referendum 
which on two occasions, namely, when Dasaratha took the fateful 
decision regarding Rama’s exile and when Rama put aside Sita, 
seemed to have been very articulate and very powerful. The old 
dispensation was outwardly and in later theory and practice actual- 
ly unfettered and autocratic but nevertheless, by reason of the 
grant of complete local freedom and the practice of what, in effect, 
was a form of State socialism, the king acted as being ever in the 
great task-master’s eye — ^the task-master being what was indiffer- 
ently called Dharma or the voice of the people, which latter, when 
it expressed itself, was clear and unequivocal. Popular gatherings, 
if the Atharva Veda furnishes an accurate picture, were full of 
life but at the same time animated by a lively desire to achieve 
concord.^^® The greatest contribution to posterity made by the 
Hindu tradition was the broadmindedness of sympathy and the 
toleration of different view-points exhibited almost alone in India 
amongst the civilised communities of the earlier days. When 
Egypt persecuted and hounded out the Jews, when racial and com- 
munal conflicts disfigured the history of Babylon and Nineveh, 
when, later on, we see that the slav states in Greece and Rome 
formed the basis of those marvellous cultures and when in the 
medieval ages the baiting of Jews alternated with the baiting of 
Roman Catholics by Protestants and vice versa, we had the spec- 
tacle in India of unfailing hospitality to foreign religions and for- 
eign cultures. It would be unfair and inaccurate not to mention 
that the Buddhists and Jains suffered many pains and penalties 
especially in the south of India ; but which country can show any- 
thing like the treatment of the Parsees who, flying from oppres- 
sion in their own country of Persia, asked for and obtained succour 
of the wise west-coast king to whose protection and active en- 
couragement of their faith and tradition, the Parsees ultimately 
owe their dominant position in the India of to-day ? Which coun- 
try can furnish a parallel to what happened in Travancore imder 
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the rule of extremely conservative and religious-minded monarchs ? 
From the days when Christian congregations were split into in- 
numerable and warring factions owing to the Arian controversy 
at the Council of Nicaea and the question of images, the Chera 
kings of Travancore gave a wholehearted welcome to the follow- 
ers of the Eastern Church whose Patriarch of Antioch even now 
boasts of a larger following in Malabar than perhaps anywhere 
else in the world ? Which king outside India has surpassed the 
monarchs of Travancore and Malabar who conferred sacerdotal 
honours, presents, lands and dignities on the ministers, bishops 
and Arch-bishops of the Christian Church with the result that 
to-day the largest Christian population in India is found in the 
State of Travancore ? Which ruler in the world’s chequered his- 
tory has enunciated in more moving and powerful language than 
is found in the Edicts of Asoka the Great, the principles of toler- 
ance and comprehension of differing creeds and ideals co-existing 
with a spiritual urge towards the consolidation and regeneration 
of the Ruler’s own faith ? Such have been the marks and the 
characteristics of Indian civilisation not only at its peak points but 
through the centuries until recently and it is not too much to say 
that the recent Proclamation of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore has an authentic Hindu background and lineage. Can 
this instinct of universality, this understanding of all points of view 
and the feeling that the realisation of the Supreme must connote 
a sympathy with and a reconciliation of many forms of thought 
and belief be better expressed than in the words of Tayumanavar 
in his Hymn to Parvati : 

The light and bliss of supreme knowledge that envelopes and 
absorbs all forms of belief and thought as the ocean absorbs all 
rivers ? ” 

In Rock Edict 12, the Emperor Asoka declares that he does 
reverence to men of all sects whether ascetics or house-holders 
and he adds that he who does reverence to his own sect while dis- 
paraging the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own 
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with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality, by 
such conduct inflicts the severest injury to his own sect ; and he 
ends the Edict with these ever memorable words : “ Concord is the 
supreme good 

May this spirit of concord animate our social and political life 
in the exacting years ahead of us ! 








